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LABOR IN THE CENTRAL AMERICAN 





COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES 


Editor's Note. 


The article which follows is the last in a series on labor in the 


common market area formed by Guatemala, Honduras, E/ Salvador, Nicaragua, and 


Costa Rica 


Articles on manpower resources, manpower utilization and mobility 


education and training, labor legislation, and social security programs have been 
published in Labor Developments Abroad beginning with the October 1967 issue. 








PtVl. LABOR ORGANIZATIONS * 

The first labor organizations in Cen- 
tral America were mutual benefit socie- 
ties and craft unions. These organi- 
zations became fairly prevalent in the 
area during the early 1900's; in Guate- 
mala, however, they can be traced to 
the 1870's. By the 1920's, such socie- 
ties and unions existed in all five 
countries, but political turmoil through- 
out Central America and internal discord 
in labor groups retarded the further 
development of national labor movements 
for almost three decades. From about 
1920 to 1950, the Central American na- 
tions, in varying degrees, experienced 
civil strife and frequent changes of 
governments, constitutions, and dicta- 
torships. The experience of each nation 
was different, of course, but progress 
in organizing labor movements generally 
was affected negatively by periodic re- 
Strictions of civil liberties, involve- 
ment of unions in political disputes, 
and in some instances, government sup- 
Pression of labor unions. Moreover, 
during the period, domestic political 

*By Norene Halvonik of the Division 
of Foreign Labor Conditions. 





allegiance, as well as Communist and 
Peronist ties, brought internal discord 
to many labor organizations which dis- 
integrated into splinter groups. 

The post-World War II period, and par- 
ticularly the decade of the 1950's, was 
a turning point for organized labor in 
Central America. The Central American 
Governments became more liberal and 
self-restrained intheir labor policies, 
and the worker's right to organize 
gained broader acceptance. In Honduras 
and El Salvador, for example, the right 
to organize labor unions was first es- 
tablished in the 1950's. 

By the 1960's, organized labor, though 
small in numbers, had become avocal and 
recognized economic, social, and politi- 
cal force in the Central American re- 
publics. Labor unions represent about 
5 to 7 percent of all wage and salary 
earners. Total union membership, by 
country, is estimated as follows: 


Total union 


Year membership 
El Salvadoreececoc.« 1967 33,000 
HonduraSeccceesces 1965 21,000 
Guatemalaccececce 1967 50,000 
Nicaragua@eccececce 1964 16,000 
Costa Ric@..ccece 1965 20,000 





Except for Honduras, where of 
the major consist of banana 
plantation and other agricultural work- 
ers, the strength of organized labor 
Central America is predominant in 
facturing, transportation, construction, 
and services, including gov- 
ernment services. Union membership in 
all of the countries is concentrated in 
the capital cities, other major cities 
and towns, and ports. 


some 
unions 


in 
manu - 


commerce, 


Obstacles to Unionization 


Several economic and legal factors 
have retarded the development of unions 
in most of the Central American coun- 
tries. From the economic position, the 
relatively high levels of unemployment 
and underemployment have hindered union- 
ization, since workers compete for the 
limited jobs available. Furthermore, 
the labor codes have weakened the stim- 
ulus for organized action because they 
deal in detail with almost all aspects 


of labor-management relations and have 
been handed to the workers with little 
or no effort on their part. A_ third 


reason for the small percentage of union 
membership is that a large proportion 
of the labor force in each country is 
engaged in agriculture. Workers in 
agriculture are difficult to organize 
because farming is seasonal and laborers 
move about the countryside several months 
of the year following crop harvests and 
spend the remainder of the year in sub- 
sistence farming. In addition, legal 
obstacles to the formation of agricul- 
tural unions exist in several countries. 
In El Salvador, on the one hand, the 
labor code has failed to implement the 
constitutional right of agricultural 
workers to organize, although it has 
implemented this right for workers in 
other occupations. In Nicaragua, on 
the other hand, rural workers may form 
unions, but the law regulating union 
associations establishes a minimum mem- 
bership and special requirements for 
the structure of rural unions if 60 per- 
cent of the prospective members are 
illiterate. 

The lack of capable union leadership 
to organize workers also can be attrib- 
uted to the labor codes, because’ they 


fail to provide an environment conducive 
to the development of labor leaders, 
The Guatemalan labor code limits to 2 
years the term of office of union offi- 
cials prohibits their 
In Costa Rica, union officials may be 
reelected, but only once. The Costa 
Rican code alsoallows employers to dis- 
charge workers for any reason, and makes 
no exception for union officials. Al- 
though the codes of the other countries 
do specify that union officials may not 
be dismissed, transferred, or demoted 


and reelection, 


while in office and for 6 months toa 
year thereafter, stable and effective 
union leadership has not developed, 


since dismissals can be effected after 
the specified period or in anticipation 


of certain workers being elected toa 
union office, Only the Honduran labor 
code permits an employee who is dis- 


charged unjustly to elect reinstatement 
to his job in lieu of compensation. 
Organized labor is not aunified force 


in any of the Central American _ repub- 
lics. Each country has at least’ two 
rival national centers, generally or- 


ganized as confederations, and frequently 
there are influential federations and 
independent unions. The _ lack of unity 
in the labor movement is due largely te 
the conflicting political orientations 
or ambitions of the leaders. 


Regional Confederation 


The national labor centers have as- 
pired for some time to form a regional 
labor organization for Central America. 
In 1958, delegates from centers in the 








five countries established an organizing | 


committee to pave the way to form such 
a confederation. This committee met 
from time to time but made little progress 
in establishing a formal organization. 
In 1961, the Inter-American Regional 
Organization of Workers (Organizacién 
Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores 
--ORIT) sponsored a conference of its 
affiliates in Central America and Pana- 
ma. The conference delegates formed 
the Central American Trade Union Coordi- 
nating Council and once again intended 
to form a_ regional confederation, The 
formation of a regional organization, 
however, did not take place until 1966, 
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when labor representatives from _ the 
five Central American Common Market 
countries and Panama formed the Con- 


federation of Central American Workers 
a. aa ° ~ 
(Confederacion de Trabajadores Centro- 





americanos--CTCA),. 

Statutes were drafted and approved 
and officers were elected at the first 
regional congress of the CTCA held in 
June 1967. Several resolutions designed 
to promote labor's participation in the 
economic integration process also were 
adopted. The congress specifically 
called for the recognition of democratic 
labor organizations by the’ respective 
Governments and their representation at 
national hearings before inter-American 
organizations concerned with the Alliance 
for Progress, at various meetings of the 
Organization of Central American States 
(ODECA), and at the International La- 
bour Organisation (ILO), It went on to 
recommend that the Governments’ take 
measures to implement (a) the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Council on Labor 
and Social Welfare of the ODECA (covered 
in section "Regional Labor Programs"), 
(b) the recommendation of the first and 
second conferences of the Inter-American 
Ministers of Labor (as contained in the 
Declaration of Cundinamarca and the Plan 
of Action of Caraballeda, respectively), 
and (c) the conventions and recommen- 
dations adopted by the ILO with respect 
to freedom of association, labor parti- 
cipation in development, collective 
bargaining, and other activities, in- 
cluding the revision of labor codes. 
The congress also approved an extensive 
resolution on agrarian reform in Central 
America and Panama. In its final act 
(A Declaration on Unionism in Central 
America), the congress called for massive 
literacy campaigns and the promotion of 
vocational training. 


Collective Bargaining 


The importance of collective contracts 
in labor-management relations varies 
Considerably from one Central American 
republic to another. Collective bar- 
gaining is practiced most widely in El 
Salvador and Honduras; it is important 
in some activities in Nicaragua and 
Guatemala, but of almost no consequence 


in Costa Rica. included 
in labor-management negotiations in the 
United States, 
paid 


Many subjects 

such as working hours, 
accident 
insurance, and protection against arbi- 
trary dismissals, aredetailed carefully 
in the labor codes of the Central 
ican countries. The codes also provide 
for elaborate grievance settlements and 


vacations, sickness’ and 


Amer- 


for conciliation and arbitration proce- 
dures, 
In El Salvador, 119 collective con- 


tracts covered 
1964: most 


about 20,000 workers in 
of the contracts were incon- 
struction, textile manufacturing, 
the processing of food (particularly 
coffee and sugar). In Honduras, about 
70 percent of organized labor was covered 
by 33 collective contracts in 1964; 
banana and sugar industries and trans- 
portation and mining activities accounted 
for most of the contracts, In Nicaragua, 


and 


the scope of collective bargaining covers 
the Pacific ports, construction in the 
major cities, some small manufacturing 
establishments, and sugarcane cultiva- 
tion and processing. Recent information 
on the number of contracts isnot avail- 
able, but the Nicaraguan Ministry of 
Labor estimated that 11,600 workers 
were covered by collective agreements 
during 1964. In Guatemala, the major 
contracts have been negotiated with the 
larger private 
foreign employers. 
tive contracts covered 
mainly in transportation, communica- 
tions, and electric power activities. 
In Costa Rica, only one agreement cover- 
ing 750 workers was negotiated and known 
to be in effect in 1967. 


employers, especially 
In 1967, 45 collec- 
25,000 workers, 


Regional Labor Programs 


The necessity for a regional manpower 
program and for uniform minimum labor 
and social standards to complement re- 
gional economic integration was recog- 
nized only recently. The first meeting 
of the Central American Labor Ministers 
was held inApril 1964 under the auspices 
of the ODECA. At that time, the Minis- 
ters began the institutional develop- 
ment of a regional labor program by es- 
tablishing aCouncil on Labor and Social 


Welfare. The Council is composed of 








Labor Ministers, or their representa- 


tives, and two technical commissions 
which deal with labor affairs and with 
social security. In 1965, an Office of 


Manpower and Labor Affairs estab- 
the ODECA as the secretariat 
Council its technical 
its new charter, ef- 
the ODECA recognized 


ac kev 
as Key 


was 
lished in 
to the 


t and com- 
Under 
fective 1965, 
"labor fields" 
endeavor to establish "an 
political community 


integration of Central 


missions, 
in 
elements in its 
economic- 
aspiring to the 
America," 
Considerable progress has’ been made 
the fields of manpower development 
labor and social welfare the 
initiation of a regional labor program 
in 1964. The Council onLabor and Social 
Welfare has approved a Central American 


Social 


in 


and since 


Security Agreement, which pro- 
vides reciprocity for Central American 
workers moving from country to country 
within Central America . and Panama and 


establishes the mechanism necessary to 
assure equity, adjudicate disputes, and 
provide coordination between the social 
security institutes of the member states, 
In early 1968, the agreement was sub- 
mitted tothe respective Governments for 
ratification. 

At its third meeting, 
the Council established 
priorities to 


in April 1967, 
the following 


complete the regional 


program of labor statistics: (a) Em- 
ployment; (b) underemployment; (c) sal- 
aries; and (d) hours of work. It also 


approved the following: 

--The establishment of a regional in- 
stitute of safety and occupational medi- 
cine in Guatemala. 

--The improvement of national labor 
inspection services to allow for at least 
one inspector per 10,000 workers, and the 
annual evaluation of such services. 

--The creation of a National Council 
on Human Resources in each country. 

--The establishment of a Tripartite 
Committee for Labor Union Freedom in 
each Ministry of Labor to carry out the 
intent of ILO conventions. 


--The general promotion of increased 
labor participation in national and re. 
gional social and economic development, 

rhe technical 
are presently drafting regional conven- 
tions days of work and on 
days of rest, vacation, and yearend bo- 
nuses for 
two 


Council's commissions 


on hours and 
the Council's approval. These 
to be 
first steps toward uniform labor legis- 
lation Central 
Also in preparation 
administrative structure of the 
of it 
lead to their improvement. 


conventions are intended 
Panama, 
is a report on the 


in America and 
Minis- 
tries Labor, which is hoped may 

rhe regional labor program encourages 
labor to participate in the process of 
economic In 1965, the ODECA 
Conference for High-Level 
Labor Leaders, at which labor's role and 
responsibilities in economic integration 
and the development of the Central Amer- 


integration, 
Sponsored a 


ican Common Market were discussed. The 
conference reported on the extent of 
regional integration that had been 


achieved by the business and professional 
communities and suggested that labor al- 
so organize on a regional basis. 

Technical and financial 
the region's labor program 
provided by several international 
national organizations, including the 
Organization of American States (OAS), 
the ILO, and the U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID) through its 
Regional Office for Central America and 
Panama (ROCAP). The OAS has been active 
in efforts to establish workers' banks 
in the various Central American repub- 
lics. The ILO has conducted a compara- 
tive regional labor cost survey to be 
used in regional manpower and economic 
planning. The ROCAP has provided tech- 
nical and financial assistance in man- 
power planning and development, and has 
assisted in the education of trade 
unionists through the American Institute 
for Free Labor Development (AIFLD) and 
the Central American Institute for Union 
Studies (IESCA), 
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KENYA-NORWAY 

Norwegian Technicians Guide Kenya 
Construction Industry. A recently 
signed 5-year contract by the Norwegian 
Agency for International Development 
(NORAID) and a Norwegian private _ engi- 
neering construction firm provides that 
the latter will supply five high-level 
technical assistance personnel to the 
newly established Kenya National Con- 
struction Company. The contract is in 
response to a request from the Kenya 
Government for assistance in establish- 
ing an indigenous national construction 
industry, owned and operated by Africans, 
which can compete successfully with 
foreign firms. 








Thor Furuholmen A/S, the constructing 
firm, will supply a director, a finan- 
cial manager, and three civil engineers. 
It will be fully responsible for the 
technical operations of the National 
Construction Company, including selec- 
tion of the remaining administrative 
personnel and necessary consultative 


gle 


activities. Ultimate responsibility, 
however, rests with the Kenya Ministry 
of Construction, which is the supervis- 
ing authority of the National Construc- 
tion Company. 

According to NORAID, 
firm plans to establish five or 
“construction teams" consisting of lo- 
cal personnel who have some skills. but 
no entrepreneurial experience, The 
teams will bid for jobs, initially small 
in scope but increasing in size as they 
gain experience. They will be able to 
secure financing and to rent equipment 
from the National Construction Company, 
which will also pay the of the 
construction workers, How to draw up a 
contract, prepare estimates and bids, 


the new Kenya 


six 


wages 


organize a construction site, conduct 
planning, and manage financial affairs 
will be part of the training provided 


each team, The number of teams will be 
increased gradually as_ the older, more 
experienced ones no longer require tech- 
nical assistance from the National Con- 
struction Company.--U.S. Embassy, Oslo. 
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Compulsory Profit Sharing Decreed for 





Large Firms, An ordinance establishing 
a system of compulsory profit sharing 
for large enterprises became effective 





1/ Ordinance of Aug. 17, 1967, "Rela- 
tive A la participation des salaries au 
fruits de 1'expansion des entreprises," 
Journal Officiel, Aug. 18, 1967, p. 8228, 
and the implementing decree of Dec. 19, 
1967, Journal Officiel, Dec. 21, 1967. 








on January 1, 1968. Its declared purpose 
is "to protect the right of employees to 
a share in the results of the growth of 
their enterprise." 1/ 


1. The Background, The ordinance is 
the latest link of a long chain of en- 
actments attempting to give employees a 
share in the earnings of the enterprise 
for which they work. Previous legisla- 
tion sought to encourage voluntary use 
of such systems; the present ordinance 
is mandatory. 











An unsuccessful statute of 1848 tried 
to make the employees' position similar 
to that of a partner. A law of 1917 
creating a novel type of enterprise (the 
“corporation with worker participation") 
and two 1955 decrees’ based on that law 
were not very successful either. A 
statute of January 7, 1959, outlined in 
considerable detail the framework within 
which voluntary profit sharing is en- 
couraged by tax incentives, This stat- 
ute, like the earlier laws, did not come 
up to expectations largely because the 
unions were indifferent and the employ- 
ers were reluctant to conclude agree- 
ments, as the law specified, with the 
most representative union, which was 
often the Communist General Confedera- 
tion of Labor, A Government-sponsored 
bill, submitted to Parliament April 12, 
1962, sought to broaden the 1959 stat- 
ute, but it was never discussed by the 
legislators, 

Some legislators have adhered to the 
view that employees have been injured by 
the high rate of self-financing by em- 
ployers at the expense of wages while 
shareholders have been favored by the 
granting of a tax credit of 50 percent 
of.dividends, This view may have influ- 
enced the National Assembly to adopt, in 
1965, the so-called Vallon Amendment to 
a tax reform bill. The amendment com- 
mitted the Government to prepare legis- 


lation granting employees a_ right to 
share in profits resulting from re- 
invested earnings of enterprises. A 


Government-appointed ad hoc committee 
reported negatively on the matter but 
President de Gaulle favored profit shar- 
ing as a means of bringing capital and 
labor closer together, In May 1967, the 
Government obtained from the Parliament 
authority t o deal with emergency matters 
by decree. Subsequently, the President 
announced his decision that anew profit 
sharing system, mandatory at least for 
large firms, would be established. The 
ordinance of August 1967 was accordingly 
issued. 

Both before and after the promulgation 
of the 1959 law, anumber of enterprises 
practiced voluntary profit sharing, par- 
ticularly by allotting shares of stock 
to employees or by making it possible for 
them to acquire shares at favorable 


6 


terms. However, the majority of employers 
and trade unions showed no great interest 
in profit sharing. The latter, in par. 
ticular, tended to prefer a fair an 
steady wage (and wage increases) to 
shares in profits, The incentives offered 
by various enactments were not sufficient 
to halt the prevailing lack of interest, 
This lack of interest may have been one 
of the reasons the present Government, 
intent on the adoption of profit shar- 
ing, resorted to its emergency powers to 
make it mandatory by decree without 
Parliament's participation, 


2. The Law. The new 
to all private enterprises habitually 
employing more than 100 employees, in- 
cluding foreign companies operating in 
France. Total employee coverage is es- 
timated at about one-half of the labor 
force in the economy's private sector, 
or approximately one-fourth of the total 
civilian labor force, 

Each enterprise covered by the ordi- 
nance must establish a special profit 
sharing reserve. This reserve is deduct- 
ible from taxable profits of companies 
and individual employers and also is 
exempt fromthe payroll tax and contribu- 
tions to the social insurance system, 
The reserve isto be calculated each year 
from profits that are realized only in 
France and its overseas departments, In 
the first steps of the calculation, 
according tothe implementing degree, the 
corporate or personal income tax and 4 
5-percent return on owned capital are 
deducted from profits. Next, the remain- 
ing profits are multiplied by the ratio 
of the firm's wage cost to"value added" 
by the company to obtain an’ allowance 
for inputs other than employment. The 
decree stipulates that the value added 
base of acompany should be built up from 
the following components: Wages and 
salaries, duties and taxes (with the 
exception of turnover taxes), financing 
costs, allowances for amortization, 


system applies ! 








mandatory emergency funds, and profits. | 


One-half of the product of the remaining 
profits times the ratio of labor cost to 
value added will constitute the special 
profit sharing reserve. 

The reserve is to be allocated to the 
individual employees in proportion to 
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their wages. The decree sets limits as 
to how much any individual employee can 
realize as his share in any given year. 
The total of an employee's wage used in 
calculating the basis for his share is 
equal to his actual wage except that it 
may not exceed four times the wage ceiling 
for social security and family allowance 
contributions. The ceiling for 1968 is 
14,400 francs. Thus, the maximum wage 
used in determining an employee's share 
may not exceed 57,600 francs a year. 
Furthermore, the distributed share may 
not exceed an amount equal to one-half 
the annual social security-family allow- 
ance ceiling, or 7,200 francs for 1968. 
According to widespread opinion, few 
employees will appraoch this limit. To 
qualify for a share in the reserve, an 
employee must have been regularly em- 
ployed in the enterprise for at least 3 
months during its past fiscal year. Sums 
accruing to the employee under the program 
are exempt fromthe personal income tax. 

The method of administering this 
profit sharing system is determined by 
agreement. The agreement may be made 
within the framework of acollective con- 
tract generally regulating employment 
in the firm or through a special agree- 
ment between the head of the firm and 
the representatives within a firm of a 
trade union affiliated with the most 
representative labor organization in the 
industry concerned. The method also may 
be fixed withinthe firm's works council. 

The method agreed onmay be any of the 
following. Shares or fractions of shares 
of stock in the company may be allotted 
to eligible employees. Companies are 
authorized to repurchase up to 10 percent 
of their outstanding stocks for this 
purpose. Under a second method, amounts 
may be transferred fromthe profit shar- 
ing reserve to a fund which the enter- 
prise must use for investment purposes, 
including reinvestment. The employees 
have title in this fund. The title may 
take the form of a regular bond, an 
interest and premium-bearing bond, or a 
blocked running account. A third method 
Consists of investment either in an in- 
vestment fund unconnected with the com- 
pany and designated as suitable by law, 
Orin an account with an officially 
savings plan, opened 


in the name of the eligible employee. 
If no agreement is reached onthe desired 
method, the Labor Inspector declares a 
deadlock, and the second method--transfer 
from the reserve fund to an investment 
(reinvestment) fund of the 
imposed by law. 

A plan providing for both a different 
formula for determining the proportion 
of the profits to be earmarked for profit 
sharing and a different method of allo- 
cating this sum may be agreed upon. 
However, such agreements are valid only 
if they provide at least the same advan- 
tages as those plans spelled out in the 
ordinance. Such plans must be approved 
by a joint order of the Minister of 
Economics and Finance and the Minister 
for Social Affairs, utilizing the advice 
of the Center for the Study of Incomes 
and Cost (Labor Developments Abroad, 
September 1967, p. 14). 

Although the money allotted to an 
individual employee under the new 
compulsory profit sharing system becomes 
his property, it cannot be transferred 
or liquidated for at least 5 years (8 
years, if agreement on the method of 
administering the plan was not reached). 
Deviation from this rule is permissible 
only in exceptional circumstances: Mar- 
riage of the employee; termination of 
employment through layoff, retirement, 
or invalidity; or death of the employee 
or his or her spouse. Thus, the funds 
remain frozen for this period, and the 
capital represented by them will be 
available for investment in the firm. 

At the end of each fiscal year, an 
enterprise is entitled to formatax-free 
fund for investment of an amount equal 
to the sums placed inthe special profit 
sharing reserve during that year. The 
fund must be used for the acquisition 
or creation of depreciable fixed capital 
within a year, i.e., for reinvestment. 

Compliance with the new ordinance is 
enforcible by fines. Enforcement proce- 
dures can be initiated in the civil 
courts only by the employees of the firm 
concerned or the public prosecutor. 


firm--is 





3. The Purpose of the Law. According 
to the Government, the ordinance answers 
the need for a system which effectively 
distributes money to the employees and 





~ 








promotes the formation of new savings 
without reducing the investment capacity 


from internally generated funds (self- 


financing). In the words of the Prime 
Minister, it represents the first step 
which probably will lead to employees 


taking a more active interest, and par- 
ticipating to a greater extent, in the 
management of firms where they work. The 
ordinance obviously contains elements of 
each of these objectives in varying de- 
grees. Apparently referring to the com- 
pulsory character of the new system, 
Government spokesmen indicated that the 
new legislation is intended to give sub- 
stance tothe idea of President de Gaulle 
that Communist influence is undermined 
if employees are assured a share and a 
role to play in the French capitalistic 
system, At his press conference on 
May 16, 1967, the President was asked to 
what extent the economic and social situ- 
ation justified resorting to the excep- 
tional procedures of special powers, and 
whether the Government intended to use 
these powers to promote far-reaching, 
even resolutionary, reforms. He replied 
that "we absolutely reject the laisser- 
faire, laisser passer doctrine and, on 
the contrary, want it tobe the Republic 
that guides France's economic progress." 





4, Reaction. Business and public 
opinion regarding the new profit sharing 
system is basically hostile or indiffer- 
ent. This attitude, shared by the 
unions, is due partly to the general 
view that the amounts involved usually 
will not be very large. Many observers 
regard the new system virtually as a 
gift from the Government directly to a 
substantial number of firms because of 
the tax deduction via a forced savings 
plan for the employees. 

Among the objections of unions is the 
criticism that the limitation of coverage 
to firms having more than 100 employees 
excludes the majority of the French 
workers. This limitation, in addition, 
may prevent increases in employment 


opportunities, because business enter- 
prises may tend to keep their working 
force below 100 persons. At any rate, 


the benefits envisaged by the ordinance 
are not tangible, since no payments are 
provided directly to the employees, 
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Moreover, they allege the system ig 
heavily unbalanced in favor of capital, 
It offers a stimulus to increased self.- 
financing, and does not go far enough as 
an effort to rectify the inequities in 
labor's share of earnings that result 
from this method of financing. 

Employers, onthe other hand, complain 
that the ordinance places an additional 
burden on French industry when pressure 
of competition from other countries is 
particularly heavy. They also have ex- 
pressed apprehension that the new system 
eventually may open’ the door to worker 
participation in management. In _ this 
connection, it is said that more than 
just payment of asupplement tothe regu- 
lar wage is involved, as has_ been the 
case under the voluntary plans. Rather, 
the employees of the 
income of the enterprise without invest- 
ing any capital of their own.--French 
Official and Private Publications; U.S, 
Embassy, Paris. 


become co-owners 








UNITED KINGDOM 


The "Brain Drain" and Possible Reme- 
dies Analyzed. A report entitled "Brain 
Drain" highlighted concern over the en- 








igration of high-level manpower from 
the United Kingdom. The so-called 
Jones report, prepared by a_ special 


committee and presented to the Minister 
of Science and Technology and State 
Secretary for Education and Science in 
October 1967, concluded that the problem 
requires deliberate action by Government 
and industry. 

1, Extent and Cost of Brain Drain. 
Although professionals 





have been emigrating also from other 
European countries, Britain has _ been 
the principal loser. Moreover, in re- 


cent years the exodus fromGreat Britain 
has been gathering momentum; the number 
leaving other countries has been 
ishing. Emigration of British 
tists, engineers, and technicians nearly 
doubled from 1961 to 1966 (3,200to 6,200), 
whereas those completing training in 
these fields increased only 40 percent. 
In 1966, according to the Committee re- 
port, the emigrants represented 42 per- 
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cent of the recent engineering graduates 
and 23 percent of the new scientists. 
The number of professional, managerial, 
and technical personnel (including 
teachers, doctors, and nurses) emigrat- 
ing during the first 3 months of 1967 
totaled 11,900 compared to 3,900 in 1966, 

The cost to Britain isin the millions 
of dollars. A Bachelor of Science or 
Engineering degree costs the government 
$16,000 to $17,000; a Ph.D. in philoso- 
phy or physics costs $45,000 to $50,000. 
Atop physicist is worth $217,000 to 
American industry. Although the finan- 
cial cost is great, the loss of techni- 
cal, managerial, and medical talent is 
even more serious. When an estimated 
one-fifth to one-third of the new doc- 
tors leave Britain, the National Health 
Service has to rely increasingly on 
foreign doctors for medical care, which 
is supplied free to every citizen. In 
1966, 43.9 percent of the junior medical 
staff were officially listed as foreign- 
born, mainly Indians and Pakistanis. 

Industry is also feeling the shortage 
of qualified personnel. For example, 
a computer project inGlasgow, Scotland, 
had to be abandoned because its entire 
team of experts left for jobs in North 
America, Lately, large-scale emigration 
to the United States and Canada has even 
included highly skilled production work- 
ers and policemen. The Jones Committee 
was convinced that, unless reversed, the 
accelerating brain drain could have dis- 
astrous consequences on the British 
economy, although the full impact may 
not be felt for 10 or 20 years. 


2. United States the Principal Bene- 
ficiary. By far the largest number of 
highly trained, talented emigrants under 
35 years of age go to the United States, 
Other countries favored for emigration 
in general are the Commonwealth coun- 
tries of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa. Canada and Australia 
regularly advertise in Britain, but 
American companies, universities, and 
employment agencies carry on more vig- 
Orous campaigns for specialized per- 
sonnel, Emigration of Britons to North 
America, chiefly the United States, has 
quadrupled since 1961; in 1966, 2,000 
British engineers and technicians and 





1,100 scientists found employment in the 
United States. The same year, the 
British aerospace industry alone lost 
1,300 specialists who were recruited to 
work either overseas or for foreign- 
owned companies in Britain. Nearly 90 
out of 436 aerospace companies lost key 


personnel, of whom the largest number 
went to the United States. Recruiting 
advertisements by American hospitals 
and other institutions in British med- 
ical journals rose from 134 in 1951 to 
more than 4,000 in 1966. Although 


the flowof professional, technical, and 
managerial personnel from Britain to the 
United States has doubled over the last 10 
years, according to The Economist (Aug. 5, 
1967), the number of new scientists and 
other skilled personnel gaining accredi- 
tation in Britain has also doubled. There- 
fore, their annual rate of emigration to 





the United States has _ remained at 
a fairly constant 5 to 6 percent. 
3. Offset by Immigration? The Com- 





mittee emphasized that the abilities of 
those entering and leaving Britain are 
in no way related. Of the 57,000 immi- 
grants from Commonwealth countries who 
settled in Britain in 1965, a _ large 
majority were unskilled workers, chiefly 
from India and Pakistan. In contrast 
with the large-scale emigration of fully 
qualified doctors from Britain, young 
Indians and Pakistanis come to Britain 
chiefly to complete their training by 
serving temporarily in British hospitals. 
The Committee estimated that the current 
10-percent drift of engineers away from 
Britain, which may reach more than 50 
percent for 1967, is uncompensated for 
by either immigrants or returnees. 





4. Reasons for the Exodus. Although 
emigrants leave for many reasons, the 
Jones Committee cited higher pay and 


greater opportunities 
more important than economic difficul- 
ties in Britain. In addition, doctors 
complain of poor career prospects, over- 
work, and other unsatisfactory working 
conditions. Pay in the United States is 
often three times as high as in Britain. 
Other attractions are massive technical 
programs in space, oceanography, and 
weaponry, and the higher status enjoyed 


for promotion as 
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by the scientist in American society, 
In Britain, the young engineer often 
finds himself between the upper class 
"establishment" and _ the blue-collar 
worker. He has a greater opportunity to 
become an executive in America. 


5. Proposals for Reversing the Brain 
Drain. The Jones report recognized that 
the brain drain is to some extent a nor- 
mal phenomenon and part of the inter- 
change of science and engineering from 
which all countries benefit. According 
to the Minister of Science and Tech- 
nology, the building up of strong scien- 
tific research centers in Europe and an 
international fellowship program to pro- 
mote the movement of scientists among 
European countries are under considera- 
tion. Although deploring American 
cruiting practices, the 
nevertheless, drew favorable attention 
to the advantages accorded high level 
personnel in the United States and pro- 
posed that Britain adopt similar measures 
to curtail manpower losses. 

The Committee suggested that the Gov- 
ernment ease the taxes on manufacturers 
to permit higher salaries forthe excep- 
tionally talented; that universities 
train more scientists for industrial work 
rather than for academic careers; and 
that industry accord high-level per- 
sonnel more status, prestige, and better 
financial remuneration. The Committee 
proposed that Britain's scientists and 
technicians be provided better scientific 
equipment, more challenging opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities, more policy- 
making functions, and opportunities for 
advancement, including membership on 
boards of directors, The Committee also 
called for more investment and the crea- 
tion of wealth by commercial exploitation 
of new ideas. Finally, it stressed the 
importance of mobility. American engi- 
neers change jobs, onthe average, every 
6 years and Britain must accept job- 
changing as normal, 

The Committee believed that a larger 
number of doctors should be trained to 
alleviate the shortage. It predicted 
that, by 1970, Britain will be graduating 
more than 2,050 a year, or 400 more than 
in 1965. 





re- 
Committee, 
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6. Action Taken. The Government re- 
portedly is spending $210,000 to set up 
offices in New York, San Francisco, and 
Toronto to re-recruit Britons and to act 
as a clearinghouse for Americans wishing 
to broaden their experience by working 
in Britain for a time. The Ministry of 
Science and Technology has set up a 
register of British scientists, listing 
their qualifications and affiliations, 
The Government subsidizes the newly 
established New York subsidiary of 
Management Selection, Ltd., of Britain 
(called Management Selection Interna- 
tional in the United States), which is 
also backed by the Confederation of 
British Industry. 

The management consultant who heads 
Management Selection International re- 
cently asserted that the Jones report 
would help change the attitudes of British 
management. Early in December 1967, the 
office had a roster of 400 Americans 
interested in working in Britain and was 
optimistic about attracting many more, 
Another British management consultant 
in the United States trying to reverse 
the brain drain planned to circulate to 
6,000 British establishments a report 
on interviews between British students 
and three major U.S. business’ schools 
about the reasons why they didnot intend 
to return to Britain to work. The stu- 
dents claimed inter alia that American 
recruiters came better prepared--offered 
specific posts and better salaries. A 
recommendation was made to offer students 
summer vacation jobs in Britain to ac- 
quaint management and students. Another 
management consultant reported that he 
was having trouble finding enough British 
firms to employ the 1,000 graduate pro- 
fessionals in his company. This con- 
sultant is now working on better communi- 
cations and intensified recruiting 
drives. 

The American Embassy in London compiled 
a catalog which showed that over 500 
American professors, teachers, and senior 
scholars were working in Britain at the 
beginning of 1967. Reversal of the brain 
drain on a large scale isdoubtful, how- 
ever, as long as Britain's economic 
difficulties continue and the United 
States is enjoying an economic boom. 
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7. New U.S. Immigration Laws. The 
liberalizing amendments toU.S. immigra- 
tion laws whichwill become effective on 
July 1, 1968, will give Britain a breath- 
ing spell from the brain drain. The new 
system will abolish the national quotas 
under which, previously, up to 65,000 
immigrants could be admitted from Britain 
and much smaller numbers from other 
countries. Instead, a ceiling of 20,000 
is put on the total annual immigration 
from each country. A list of preferred 
is used from which profes- 
sional and highly skilled immigrants 
will be accepted in the order of their 
application. On the list inearly Decem- 
ber 1967 were 48,000 Greeks, Indians, 
Pakistanis, Spaniards, and others, but 
no Frenchmen, Germans, or Britons, be- 
cause earlier there had been noneed for 
After July 
1968, therefore, potential professional 
and technical immigrants from Britain, 
France, and Germany, who will be at the 
bottom of the list, may have to wait 2 
or 3 years until their turn arrives.-- 





categories 





|, Official Report and Foreign and U.S. 
Press. 
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Casual Hiring of Dockworkers Ended. 





The Dock Workers' Order, issued by the 
Ministry of Labor, placed the 60,000 
registered dockworkers at major British 
ports under a system of regular per- 


) manent employment on September 18, 1967, 


? 


and ended the practice of casual hiring. 
The Government had held discussions on 
the terms of the order with the port 
employers and the Transport and General 
Workers' Union (TGWU), after receiving 
the recommendations of a_ special com- 
mittee of inquiry into the troubled 
conditions on the docks in 1965. 

Under the order, stevedores and dock- 
ers--formerly, two separate categories-- 
share a common register of dockworkers. 
They are allocated by local boards, com- 
posed of union and employer represen- 
tatives appointed by the National Dock 
Labour Board, to participating employers. 
The employers now may assign tasks to a 
worker without regard to the worker's 
former status. This closer control by 


the use of worktime is 
expected to increase productivity. 

In return for accepting certain changes 
in work practices and overcoming tra- 
ditional rivalries, the workers gained 
employment security and a guaranteed 
income, as well as increases in wages 
and improvements in pension and sickness 
benefits. The order gives dockworkers 


management over 


greater legal protection against dis- 
missal than has been granted to other 
workers in Britain, since dockworkers 


may be dismissed only by the consent of 
the local board and, except for mis- 
conduct, are entitled to a minimum 
period of notice of 1 to 4 weeks, de- 
pending on length of service. The new 
wage structure provides for average 
weekly earnings of about US$70, and a 
minimum basic (or "fall-back") rate 
during slack work periods of US$44,80 
in the London area and US$42 at other 
ports. For the time being, each docker 
also receives a “modernization payment" 
of US$5.60 a week as a_ reward for his 
cooperation in ending restrictive work 
practices. Pursuant to the order, la- 
bor and management began negotiations 
on anew incentive bonus system designed 
to spur workers to greater production. 
The Government expects that most of 


the cost of greater benefits to the 
workers will be offset within 2 years 
by the modernization of dockwork. The 


employers, however, face the problem of 
reducing their work forces to an opti- 
mum level without hardship for the 
workers, as no workers are to be laid 
off as a result of modernization. How- 
ever, more than the normal amount of 
attrition of the labor force, through 
retirement, jobchanging, and death, is 


needed to take care of the manpower 
savings. The committee of inquiry 
recommended that workers be given in- 
ducements for early retirement and 


voluntary separation from the industry. 
As a start, any dockworker aged 65 and 
over who elected to retire during the 
first month following decasualization 
was paid a lump-sum ranging from US$1,680 
for a worker 65 years old to US$560 for 
a worker who had reached 68 years, the 
customary retirement age. Other pro- 
posals are being considered, including 


ll 








a special severance fund to aid redundant 
workers transferring to another industry. 

Although the TGWU leadership gave its 
full support to decasualization, all 
dockworkers were not happy about’ the 
changes. On the day the order became 
effective, unofficial protest strikes 
were held in London, Liverpool, and 
Manchester by dockworkers belonging to 
dissident groups led by a Communist 
member of the union, About 6,000 work- 
ers, many of them younger workers, were 
out on strike for about 2 months. The 
strikers returned to work after being 
assured that their grievances would be 
given speedy consideration, and that 


shop stewards would be elected as soon 
as possible to improve communication be- 
tween labor and management, as_ well as 
between the union leaders and rank-and- 
file members. 

The Government and the employers have 
expressed their determination to improve 
labor-management relations and to mini- 
mize the strife that has long plagued 
British docks. They are confident that 
the new systemis going to work and will 
help give a much needed boost to Britain's 
export trade along with substantial 
benefits to the dockworkers.--U.S. En- 
bassy, London; Ministry of Labour; and 
Press Reports. 








USSR AND EASTERN EUROPE 











U.S.S.R. 


Labor and Economic Developments in 1967 
Summarized. Although net material prod- 
uct 1/ in the U.S.S.R. increased 6.7 
percent during 1967, it failed to match 
the 1966 increase of 7.5 percent. The 
rise in real per capita income (6 per- 
cent) was about the same for both years. 
These data were reported in the 1967 
economic report issued by the Central 
Statistical Office of the U.S.S.R. Coun- 
cil of Ministers. 

During 1967, industrial output and 
labor productivity increases, under a 
new incentives system, 2/ surpassed those 
in 1966, Output rose 10 percent (8.5 
percent in 1966) and labor productivity 
7 percent (5 percent in 1966). Output 
of producers goods and of consumer goods 
increased 10.2 and 9 percent, respec- 
tively. 

As of January 1, 1958, the population 





was given as “about 237 million," indi- 
cating an increase of nearly 3 million 
over the year. The increase in the 


average number of wage and salary earners 
dropped slightly from 2.8 million 
1966 to 2.6 million in 1967. 
the number of specialists 


in 
However, 
graduating 
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from higher and secondary 
schools was 1.3million, 15 percent more 
than in 1966. Wage and salary earners 
totaled 82.3 million in 1967, 

The monthly cash earnings of all wage 
and salary earners averaged 103 rubles 
(US$114.44), 4 percent more than the 
average of 1966, Government expenditures 
for free consumer services and 
benefits raised this 
rubles (USS$155). 

Retail sales in state and cooperative 
outlets increased, in comparable prices, 
9.4 percent. However, the report re- 
peated the statement in the 1966 report 
that the demand for consumer goods could 
not be met, specifically for certain 
types of clothing, footwear, household 
chemicals, furniture, building mate- 
rials, and refrigerators, An increase 
of 19 percent in personal savings in 
banks (22 percent in 1966) appears to 


specialized 


other 
average to 139.5 





1/ Defined as the net value of goods 
and productive services, including turn- 
over taxes, 

2/ For a discussion, see"The Economic 
Reform and Its Labor Aspects in the 
U.S.S.R.,'"' Labor Developments Abroad, 
June 1966, pp. 1-9. 






































- Production of Selected Commodities in the Soviet Union, 1967 
Soon 
on be- 
ell as 1967 production 
k-and- Commodity Production, 1967 as a percent of 
1966 production 
S have 
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i will Electric power..... oceeseccees 589 billion kilowatt hours 108 
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Leather footwear........-eeeee 561 million pairs 107 
Clocks and watches......... eee 34.4 million 106 
Radios and radio-phonographs.. 6.4 million 110 
ROPE! Television sets............ , 5.0 million 112 
Household refrigerators....... 2.7 million 122 
) Household washing machines.... 4.3 million 112 
Motorcycles and scooters..... ° 784 thousand 104 
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: | Granulated sugar..... é sees 9.9 million metric tons 102 
BEOUE | Ganned Leds. .<.0.0csccseesess 8.8 billion cans 117 
more 
ne Source: Pravda [ Ixuth, Communist Party Daily], January 25, 1968, pp. 1-2. 
wage 
en confirm Soviet newspaper accounts of con- furniture, refrigerators, and even pas- 
memes sumer resistance to buying goods of poor senger cars, to make their appearance. 
sther quality. Consumers apparently are will- Selected production data for 1967 are 
139.5 ) ing to wait for the more desirable and shown inthe accompanying table.--Soviet 
expensive items, like television sets, Press. 
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ni , BOTSWANA The principals of postprimary schools 
and the Government's Senior Education 
a Shortages Limit Secondary School Edu- Officer met in early December 1967 to 
sails | cation. Only 660 of the 5,500 student work out amethod of selecting the pupils 
graduates (Standard7) of primary schools’ to be admitted to Form 1. Selection is 
site can enter the first year (Form I) of sec- to be based on (a) age (an upper limit 
the ondary school. The reasons varies lack of of 16-17, if possible); (b) performance 
) teachers, buildings, and equipment. on the Standard 7 examination (1,315 
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students received either AorB certifi- 
cates, either of which is adequate for 
admission to Form 1); (c) whether the 
applicant had repeated a year; and (d) 
general school record. Students not 
admitted will be generally unprepared 
to become members of the work force, 
Some students, however, will receive 
training in various Government-sponsored 
programs, 

Although Botswana has made outstanding 
progress in expanding its educational 
facilities during the past several years 
(including doubling the capacity of 
secondary schools), inadequacies remain, 
Among the most serious are insufficient 
secondary school places at all levels 
and very poor quality primary’ school 
instruction and equipment. These defi- 
ciencies will be remedied to some extent, 
however, by the major expansion program 
now in progress for the secondary schools 
and the teacher-training college opening 
this year in Francistown. A vigorous 
program of in-service training for pri- 
mary school teachers will be conducted 
at the new college.--U.S. Embassy, 
Gaberones. 





GHANA 


Management Development and _Produc- 
tivity Institute Established. By agree- 
ment between the Government of Ghana 
and the United Nations Development Pro- 
gram (UNDP), a Management Development 
and Productivity Institute will absorb 
and replace the National Productivity 
Center established in 1964, 

The Government and the UNDP together 
will spend about US$1.5 million on the 
Institute's staff and equipment during 
the next 5 years. The International 
Labour Organisation (ILO) and Ghana's 
Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare 
will be the implementing agencies, 








George Harlley, who directed the Pro- 
ductivity Center, also will head the 
Institute. Mr. Harlley is a Ghanaian 


graduate of the Harvard Business School 
and former instructor at the University 
of Ghana. Three ILO technicians are 
now staff members at the Institute, and 
three more will be added as its activi- 
ties expand. In its 40 months of ex- 
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istence, the Center gave 31 courses for 
654 upper- and middle-level management 
personnel and specialists in both 
public and private sectors of the econ. 
omy,.--U.S. Embassy, Accra. 





IVORY COAST 


Development of Handicraft 
Studied. Long before the arrival of the 
French in the mid-19th century, many 
cottage or craft industries existed 
throughout the Ivory Coast. Self- 
employed artisans, engaged as weavers, 
ivory carvers, builders, leatherworkers, 
jewelers, smiths, and various other 
crafts, still forma _ link between the 
past and the present. Some are skilled 
in the traditional trades, whereas others 
have learned modern techniques and are 
engaged in new trades. Training is 





the } 


) 
Industries | 


supplied by vocational schools, training | 
centers, or through an informal appren- ’ 


ticeship system. Some artisans have 
severed their dependence on agriculture, 
relying primarily on their handicraft 
occupations; frequently, 
work at their craft onapart-time basis, 
either in the dry season or when work 
is slack on the farm. 

A study conducted in 1964 (published 
in Fraternité-Matin, September 13 and 20, 
1967) dealt with handicraftsmen in the 
Ivory Coast and evaluated the contribu- 
tion of craft industries to the country's 
developing economy. (See accompanying 
table.) For the purposes of the study, 





however, they } 


a handicraftsman was defined as a self- | 


employed worker engaged, alone or with 
no more than 10 assistants, in a manual 
occupation from which he derives his 
principal income, He works’ either by 
hand or with powered tools and may be 
assisted by members of his family, ap- 
prentices, or journeymen,. Workshops 
employing technical foremen are excluded. 


The three principal categories of 
craftsmen are: (a) traditional crafts- 
men, (b) those engaged in small-scale 


production, and (c) craftsmen 
in providing services, 

The large majority traditional 
craftsmen (90 percent) are weavers, 
dyers, and jewelers, and they account 
for most of the total volume of business 


engaged 


of 
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- Handicraftsmen in the Ivory Coast, by Skill Category and Occupation, 1964 
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Skill category a 
business 
Conupetson Crafts- | Journey |Appren- Family (millions of 
TetelT ae men tices |*5S18t-| CFA francs 1/) 
ants 
) 
aetie | All occupations.....| 46,996] 28,315] 5,545] 7,615] 5,521 15,626.7 
Pie | Traditional crafts......e-| 16,098] 9,766 229 582) 5,521 2/ 2,861.7 
oem | BlacksmithsS..cocccccececs 812 304 -- -- 508 258.0 
woe WeAVerSeeccescesceceeees| 8,772) 6,580 -- --} 2,192 333.0 
onions WOES cccccccccececccese, 4,582] 2,291 -- --| 2,291 446 .6 
on the | JewelerScccccccccccccces| 1,148 379 187 582 -- 883.5 
killed IVOry CATVETSccccccceces 70 14 42 -- 14 42.0 
Wood sculptorS..cecccceccee 234 78 -- -- 156 42.1 
EE “DE csntccacsasscccedl . 400 120 = - 360 6.0 
nd are 
ng is) 
aining Small-scale production 
ppren- ' CraftS.ccecccceccees| 12,598] 7,479 907] 4,212 -- 4,276.2 
Be: BakerSeccocceccecceseces| 1,190 266 679 245 -- 1,108.7 
icraft Pot founderS.cccccccecce 152 40 12 100 -- 38.2 
, they JOINerSecccccccccccccecs| 4,791 1,363 68| 3,360 -- 1,002.5 
basis, .—«s- Tailors (women and men).| 5,897| 5,438 38 421 -- 1,833.2 
n aa ' MattressmakerS.cccocsecoe 346 298 36 12 -- 163.0 
Sandalmakers.cecceccccce 222 74 74 74 -- 130.6 
lished 
ind 20, Service craftS..eccceeeeee| 18,300} 11,070] 4,409] 2,821 “- 8,489.0 
in the 
tribu- Bicycle repairmen...ceece 521 412 -- 109 -- 69.1 
ntry's ) Motorbike repairmen..... 560 232 -- 328 -- 96.5 
any ing Auto mechanicS..ccececcee| 1,482 440 214 828 -- 313.3 
study, } Vulcanizers...cccccceece 472 301 49 122 -- 101.1 
self- | Auto body repairmen..ec.e. 388 112 48 228 -- 96.6 
r with — Personnel transport....-| 6,916 3,294 3,622 -- -- 6.2351 
nanual Delivery serviceS.ececee| 2,786 2,786 -- -- -- 297.9 
s his Shoe repairmen..secceces 323 247 51 25 -- 157.8 
1er by Sandal repairmen...ceces 619 619 -- -- -- 95.9 
nay be | Clock repairmen..eccecce 506 480 -- 26 -- 139.6 
J, ap- Radio repairmen..ecseccec 502 239 24 239 -- 163.2 
cshops PhotographerS.ccecescces| 1,118 559 -- 559 -- 293.2 
Luded. Laundrymen..cccceseccece 927 561 64 302 -- 174.0 
2s of HairdresserS..cceceececec| 1,180 788 337 55 -- 25527 
rafts- / 
-scale 1/ 247 CFA francs=US$1. 
gaged 2/ As reported in Fraternité-Matin. The figures in this group as shown total 
2,011.2. 
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in this category. 
tailors 
the 
for 
business. 


Bakers, joiners, and 
together make up 94 percent of 
small-scale producers and 
of the total volume of 
Approximately two-thirds of 
the craftsmen engaged inproviding serv- 
ices are bicycle, motorbike, and auto- 
mobile repairmen; bus and taxi drivers; 
and persons engaged in delivery services 
Together, they account for 83 percent of 
the volume of business inthis category. 
Journeymen, apprentices, and family 
assistants together represent 40 percent 
of the total number of handicraftsmen 
(journeymen and family assistants, 12 
percent each; and apprentices, 16 per- 
cent). Journeymen are concentrated in 
services, and apprentices in small-scale 
production. Family assistants, 
in the traditional crafts, have adhered 
closely to the typical African 
family patterns. Apprentices areusually 
relatives or members of the same ethnic 
group, who are lodged, provided with 
food, and occasionally given small sums 
of money by the artisan. Most of the few 
apprentices who have received 


account 
92 percent 


engaged 


more 


training 
in vocational schools or training centers 
seek employment industry, 
In many areas, Ivorians, 
by tradition, are unwilling to 
enter many of the craft occupations, in 
spite of an increasing demand for their 
services. These craft occupations are 
largely filled by Africans from neighbor- 
ing countries. In urban centers, 
of the artisans are Europeans. 

According to the study, the monthly 
salary of journeymen ranges from 7,000 
to 20,000 CFA francs (US$28.34-$80.97), 
compared with a minimum wage of 7,350 
CFA francs (US$29.67) for unskilled 
workers and between 15,000 and 35,000 
CFA francs (US$60.73 and $141.70) for 
skilled workers, depending on the level 
of their skills. 

The study indicates that working condi- 
tions and equipment leave much _ to be 
desired. Craftsmen (rarely morethan six 
and averaging two in an enterprise), 
usually using hand tools, work in gen- 
erally poorly lit andill-equipped work- 
shops. Their tools are often decrepit, 
rarely well cared for, and inmost cases 
inadequate for their needs. Artisans, 
lacking the necessary funds, must pur- 


in commerce, 
or government. 
bound 


many 


16 


chase materials and equipment on a day- 
to-day basis through intermediaries whe 
charge excessive prices, whichthey clain 


are justified by the artisans'  long/{ 
delays in payment. Very few artisans 
have any knowledge of keeping accounts 


or measuring productivity, and they 
experience 
products. 

Despite the weaknesses of the craft 
industries, they are important to the 
economy of the country. The study points 
out that craftsmen are more 
than industrial workers (46,996 com- 
pared with41,600). In 1964, their total 
production was estimated at 15.6 billion 
CFA francs (US$63.1 million), or 5.8 
percent of the gross domestic product, 
and accounted for 16 percent of produc- 
tion in the secondary and tertiary sec- 
tors, excluding commerce. A census of 
industry for 1965, excluding transporta- 
tion and construction, gave 40 billion 
CFA francs (US$161.9 million) as the 
value of production, of which 28 percent 
was attributed tohandicraft industries. 

According to Fraternité-Matin, the 
Government plans to take further steps 
to develop handicraft industries, con- 
plementing the development of heavier 
industries. Craft industries, it is 
believed, can be developed quickly with- 
out massive capital expenditures by means 
of organization and modernization, such 
as in the techniques of fabrication and 
in the fields of procurement and con- 
mercialization. 

On the basis of a 7-month study under- 
taken in 1965, measures tobe taken are: 
(1) Preparation and enactment of Handi- 
craftsmen's Law; (2) creation of chambers 
of arts and crafts, responsible for 
representing members' interests; (3) re- 
cruitment and training of personnel to 
develop handicrafts; (4) regulation of 
the crafts, concentrating primarily on 
the training and employment of appren- 
tices; (5) formulation of asystem where- 
by loans can be extended toartisans for 
the purchase of supplies and equipment; 
(6) establishment of pilot production 
centers; and (7) creation of an Office 
of Handicraft Trades under the Ministry 


lack 


in setting prices for their 


numerous 


as 





of Planning, to be responsible for the 
management of the program.--U.S. Em 
bassy, Abidjan. 
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TUNISIA 


Government Encourages Emigration. In 


n effort to reduce unemployment, which 


according toestimates will reach 100,000 





this year, and at the same time increase 


a1 


its foreign exchange holdings, the Gov- 


ernment has launched a program to find 
employment abroad for its surplus man- 
power. 

Central Emigration Service, estab- 


of 


is 


National Office 
and Employment, 


within the 
Vocational Training 
charged with the selection 


lished 


and screening 
f Tunisians desirous of working abroad. 
ssuring that the 
is absence 
family 
alsc 


It is responsible for a 
worker is qualified and that h 
will notunduly interfere withhis 
responsibilities. The 
controls thedeparture of workers having 


Service 


t 
t 
skills considered 


essential tothe Tuni- 
sian economy. Labor Offices established 
in each of the Provinces assist the 


Central Emigration Service. 
of social attach’s, assigned 


Tunisian 


group 
embassies incountries where 
for 
sponsible for studying 
in their. assigned countries and for pro- 


are rTre- 


market 


there is a demand manpower, 


the job 


moting the employment of Tunisians with- 
in them. 

The Minister 
tistics as proof of 
program. From 1962 to September 
about 11,000 Tunisians have 


the fc 
the success of the 
1967, 
emigrated 


cited llowing 


to the following countries to obtair 
employment: 

FPUBRECS sé ccccccsecceceeerceces 4,755 
ee pie 4,460 
SWLCSOT LONG oc ccccseccrceceres 959 
Algeria..csce. rpeesessveoesseee 468 
Federal Republic of Germany. 444 
NOTWAY ccccccccccccecccccecces io 
ce er ee 10 
OCNOT iss cc enscows oven ececooses 365 


The Tunisian colony abroad totals 80,000, 
of wnom 60,000 live in France. 
For the months of May’ through 
1967, savings from Tunisians' residing 
abroad deposited in Tunisia totaled 
9,419,844 dinars (US$4.9 million). Dur- 


Augzus 


ing the same period, an additional 
254,268 dinars (US$132,422) were trans- 


ferred tc 


U.S. Embassy, Tunis. 


Tunisia as postal checks.-- 
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ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS . 
Ri 
The following titles of books and articles "1, 
came tothe attention of the Office of Foreign 
Labor and Trade within recent weeks. 
GREE 
G 
International 
Alderfer, Harold F. Public Administration in Newer Nations. New York, Frederick A, J 
Praeger, 1967? 206 pp. |Praeger Special Studies in International Politics and 
Public Affairs | U 
Barkin, Solomon (editor). Technical Change and Manpower Planning; Coordination at Enter- | 
prise Level. Paris, Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, 1967, 
287 pp. [Industrial Relations Aspects of Manpower Policy, No. 4] ) 
Hottel, Althea K, (editor). "Women Around the World," Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, January 1968, pp. 1-175. INDI 
International Labour Office. Manpower Adjustment Programmes: II. Sweden, U.S.S.R., I 
United States. Geneva, 1967. 190 pp. [Labour and Automation Bulletin No. 6) 
Laufer, Leopold. Israel and the Developing Countries: New Approaches to Cooperation, - 
New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1967. 298 pp. 
} w 
Western Europe and Canada S 
REGIONAL 
European Coal and Steel Community, High Authority. General Report on the Activities 
of the Community, 1966-67. Luxembourg, 1967. 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development. Wages and _ Labour Mobility, 
Supplement No. 2: Statistical Data. Paris, 1967. 159 pp. ~ 
CANADA 
Bodkin, Ronald G., and others. Price Stability and High Employment: The Options 
for Canadian Economic Policy. Ottawa, Roger Duhamel, Queen's Printer. 1967. PAKI 
295 pp. |A study prepared for the Economic Council of Canada| 
Canada, Bureau of Statistics. Aggregate Productivity Trends, 1946-66. Ottawa, 1967. | 
47 pp. 
Canada, Department of Labour, Labour Organisations in Canada, 1967. Ottawa, 1967. ? 
108 pp. | 
----, Labour Standards in Canada, 1966. Ottawa, 1967. 76 pp. 
Cardin, Jean-Réal. Canadian Labour Relations in an Era of Technological Change. REGI 
Prepared for the Economic Council of Canada. Ottawa, R. Duhamel, Queen's Printer, A 
1967. 57 pp. [Economic Council of Canada, Special Study No. 6) 
Denton, Frank T., and Sylvia Ostry. Historical Estimates of the Canadian Labour Force. 
Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1967. 49 pp. B 
"Labour Relations Legislation in 1967: Pt. I, Labour Relations. Part II, Labour p 
Standards and Human Rights and Antidiscrimination, Pt. III, Industrial Safety 
and Workmen's Compensation, and Industrial Training," Labour Gazette (Ottawa), p 
December 1967, pp. 737-740; January 1968, pp. 15-19; and February 1968, pp. 86-90. 
NETHERLANDS . 
Van Der Does De Willebois, J.L.J.M. "A Workshop for Married Women in Part-Time En- U 
ployment: Implications of an Experiment in the Netherlands," International La- 
bour Review, December 1967, pp. 609-629. 
UNITED KINGDOM . 


Great Britain, Parliament, House of Commons, Estimates Committee. Manpower Training 
for Industry. London, H.M.S.0., 1967. 268 pp. |Great Britain, Parliament, 
1966-67. House of Commons, Reports and Papers, 548 | 
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Great Britain, Working Group on Migration. The Brain Drain; Report. London, H.M.S.O., 
1967. 124 pp. [Great Britain, Parliament. Cmnd 3417 | 

Robinson, Olive. "White-Collar Bargaining: A Case Study in the Private Sector," 
Scottish Journal of Political Economy, November 1967, pp. 256-274. 

Ross, Norman, Workshop Bargaining: A New Approach. London, Fabian Society, 1966. 
29 pp. [Fabian Tracts 366) 

"A Survey of Racial Discrimination in Employment and Other Fields in the United King- 
dom,"' International Labour Review, November 1967, pp. 529-532. 














GREECE 





Greece, Ethnike Statistike Hyperesia. Main Results of the Recent Censuses _ and Man- 
power Surveys in Greece. Athens, 1967. 55 pp. [Its Methodological Studies, 
Z:7 | 

Jecchinis, Christos. Trade Unionism in Greece: A _ Study in Political Paternalism, 
Chicago, Roosevelt University, Labor Education Division, 1967. 205 pp. 

U.S. Bureau of International Commerce. Basic Data on the Economy of Greece. Prepared 
by Arthur J. Laemmerzahl and Robert Francis. Washington, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, 1967. 14 pp. [Its Overseas Business Reports, OBR67-100, 1967 | 























INDIA 
India, Labour Bureau. Report on Survey of Labour Conditions in Coffee Plantations in 
India, 1961-62. Delhi, 1967? 62 pp. 
----. Report on Survey of Labour Conditions in Jute Factories in India. Delhi, 1965? 
109 pp. 
j 


"Labour Conditions in the Aircraft Building and Repairing Industry in India (A Case 
Study) ,'' Indian Labour Journal, November 1967, pp. 981-1002. 

Subramanian, Kavasseri. Labour-Management Relations in India. New York, Asia Publi- 
cations, 1967. 658 pp. 








Near East and South Asia 


JORDAN 
Jordan, Ministry of National Economy, Department of Statistics. Family Expenditure 
Survey, 1966. Amman, Department of Statistics Press, 1967. 67,42 pp. 











PAKISTAN 
Raza, M. Ali. "The Law of Discharge and Discipline in Pakistan,"' American Business 
Law Journal, Spring 1967, pp. 81-100. 
) . 
Africa 
REGIONAL 


African Bibliographic Center. African Economic Affairs: A Select Bibliographical 
Survey, 1965/66. Supplements Nos. 1-3. Washington, 1966. 3 vols. | Its Special 
Bibliographic Series, Vol. 4, No. 7, Supplements Nos. 1-3] 

Beling, Willard A. "Mobilization of Human Resources in Developing Nations: Algeria, 
Tunisia, and Egypt," Maghreb Digest, April-June 1967, pp. 5-26. 

Byl, A. “History of the Labor Market in French-Speaking West Africa," Cahiers econo- 
miques et sociaux, June 1967, pp. 167-188. 

Peterec, Richard. Dakar and West African Economic Development. New York and London, 
Columbia University Press, 1967. 206 pp. 

Stevens, Richard P. Lesotho, Botswana, and Swaziland: The Former High Commission 
Territories in Southern Africa. London, Pall Mall, 1967. 294 pp. 

United Nations, Economic Commission for Africa, Social Development Section. Social 
Welfare Services in Africa, No. 5: Family, Child and Youth Welfare Services in 
Africa. New York, 1966. 84 pp. 

U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Labor Digests on Countries in 
Africa, Washington, 1966. | Bulletin 1539 | 
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ANGOLA 
Mendes, Afonso. O Trabalho assalariado em Angola. Lisboa, Instituto Superior de 
Ci@ncias Sociais e Political Ultramarina, 1966. 506 pp. 





CAMEROON 
Page, Anthony. "Douala Workers' College Pioneers Learning for Progress," ILO Pano- 
rama, September-October 1967, pp. 24-28. 


DAHOMEY 
International Labour Office. Programme des Nations Unies pour le Développement, Sec- 
teur Assistance Technique. Rapport au gouvernement du Dahomey sur la structures 
du service de la coopération, la formation et l'éducation coopératives et le 
statut de la coopération. Gen@ve, 1967. 42 pp. (|OIT/TAP/Dahomey/R.9 | = 
----. Report to the Government of the Republic of Dahomey on Labor Administration, 
Geneva, 1967. 66 pp. 














ETHIOPIA 


Labour Formalities in Ethiopia, 1967. Addis Ababa Chamber of Commerce, Marketing and 
Research Department, 1967. 27 pp. 





GABON 
Hervo-Akendengué, A. "Social Security in Gabon," Bulletin of the International Social 
Security Association, November-December 1966, pp. 423-462. 
Weinstein, Brian. Gabon: Nation-Building on the Ogooué. Cambridge, The M.I.T. Press, 
1966? 287 pp. 











IVORY COAST 
International Labour Office, Programme des Nations Unies pour le Développement, Secteur 
Assistance Technique. Rapport au gouvernement de la République de Céte-d'Ivoire 
sur_ les conditions du développement du mouvement coopératif. Genéve, 1967. 34 pp. 

| OLIT/TAP/COte-d'Ivoire/R,.3 | 
Sigel, Efrem. "Ivory Coast Education: Brake or Spur?" Africa Report, January 1967, 
pp. 48-51. 











LIBYA 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial, and Overseas). Libya: An Economic Survey, 1967, 
London, WLP Printing Group, Ltd., 1967. 23 pp. 
Gulick, John. Tripoli--A Modern Arab City. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1967. 
253 pp. [Harvard Middle Eastern Studies 12] 
Santmyer, Carolee. Libya's Agricultural Economy in Brief. Washington, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Economic Research Service, 1966. 8 pp. [ ERS-Foreign 147 | 














MALI 
Salah-Bey, Anisse. "Social Participation in Mali," International Labour Review, July 
1967, pp. 1-24. 
MAURITIUS 
Chesworth, D.P. “Statutory Minimum Wage Fixing in the Sugar Industry of Mauritius," 


International Labour Review, September 1967, pp. 252-279. 

Mauritius. Annual Report of the Ministry of Labour, 1965. Part II: Inspectorate. 
Part III: Employment Service. Vol.1, No. 19 of 1966. Port Louis, July 1966. 
70 pp. 

Mauritius, Department of Labor. Report of the Ministry of Labour (Registry of Asso- 
ciations Branch), January 1, 1965, to June 30, 1966. No. 14 of 1967. Port 
Louis, June 1967. 22 pp. 

















NIGERIA 
"Apprenticeship in Nigeria--Traditional and New Trades," Training for Progress, Vol. 
6, No. 1, 1967, pp. 17-18. 
Crooke, Patrick. "Rural Settlement and Housing Trends in a Developing Country: An 
Example in Nigeria," International Labour Review, September 1967, pp. 280-291. 
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Koll, Michael, and Yemi Lajunji. “Auto Repair--Full Service Through Cooperation," 
Training for Progress, Vol. 6, No. 1, 1967, pp. 10-16. 

Okoi, Arikpo. The Development of Modern Nigeria. Baltimore, Penguin Books, 1967, 
176 ppe 

Oluwasanmi, H. A. Agriculture and Nigerian Economic Development. Ibadan, London, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1966. 240 pp. 











SIERRA LEONE 
Due, Jean M, Changes in Incomes and Imports of Consumer Goods in Sierra Leone, Ur- 
bana, I1l1l., University of Illinois, 1966. 63 pp. [University of Illinois, 
College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 719} 
"Milestone for Sierra Leone," Standard Bank Review, May 1967, 47 pp. 








SOUTH AFRICA 

International Labour Office. "Separate Development and Manpower Problems of South 
Africa," Application of the Declaration Concerning the Policy of "Apartheid" of 
the Republic of South Africa, 1967. Geneva, 1967. 39 pp. 

Johns, Sheridan W., III. Worker's Challenge to White South Africa: Labor Unrest and 
the Establishment of the ICO, Paper prepared for the Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
African Studies Association, Indiana University, October 1966. Brandeis Uni- 
versity, Department of Politics. 27 pp. 

Seres, Thomas Joseph. Comparative Income Patterns of Urban Bantu: Pretoria, 1960- 
1965. Pretoria, Bureau of Market Research, University of South Africa, 1966. 

South Africa, Department of Labor. Report, 1965. Pretoria, 1966. 25 pp. 

South Africa, Department of Mines. Report, 1965. Pretoria, 1967. Pp. 14-19. 

South Africa University, Bureau of Economic Research. A Survey of Contemporary Economic 
Conditions and Prospects, 1968. Stellenbosch, 1967. 46 pp. 

Suttner, Sheila. Cost of Living in Soweto, 1966. Johannesburg, South African Insti- 
tute of Race Relations, 1966. 23 pp. 
































SUDAN 
International Labour Office, United Nations Development Programme, Technical Assistance 
Sector. Report to the Government of the Republic of the Sudan _on the Develop- 
ment of Vocational Training for the Building Industry. Geneva, 1967. 26 pp. 
[ ILO/TAP/Sudan/R.11 | 








TANZANIA 
Chesworth, D. "Statutory Minimum Wage Fixing in Tanganyika," International Labour 
Review, July 1967, pp. 43-67. 
Resnick, Idrian N. “Manpower Planning in Tanzania," The Journal of Modern African 
Studies, May 1967, pp. 107-123. 
Thomas, Robert L. Survey of High-Level Manpower Requirements and Resources for the 
Five-Year Development Plan, 1964-65 to 1968-69. Dar es Salaam, 1965. 














TUNISIA 
Economic Yearbook of Tunisia, 1965. Tunis, Tunisian Union for Industry, Commerce, 
and Handicraft, 1966. 
Maamouri, Mohamed. “Literacy in Tunisia," Maghreb Digest, January-March 1967, pp. 60-76. 








UGANDA 
Knight, J. B. “The Determination of Wages and Salaries in Uganda," Bulletin of the 
Oxford University Institute of Economics and Statistics, August 1967, pp. 223- 
264. 








ZAMBIA 
National Convention on the Four-Year Development Plan, Kitwe, Zambia, 1967. Pro- 
ceedings. Lusaka, Government Printer, 1967. 69 pp. 
Parket, Franklin. “African Education in Zambia (Formerly Northern Rhodesia): A Par- 
tial Bibliography of Magazine Articles, 1925-1963," African Studies Bulletin, 
December 1967, pp. 6-15. 
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East Asia and the Pacific 


REGIONAL 
Kirby, E. Stuart. Economic Development in East Asia. New York, Frederick A, Praeger, 
1967. 253 pp. 
International Conference on Industrial Relations, 2d, Tokyo, 1967. Labor Relations 


in the Asian Countries; Proceedings. Tokyo, Japan Institute of Labor, 1967, 
331 pp. 


Howard, Richard C. (editor). "Bibliography of Asian Studies, 1966," Journal of Asian 
Studies, September 1967, whole issue. 














AUSTRALIA 


Sloane, Keith, "The National Wage Case, 1967,"" Journal of Industrial _ Relations 
(Australia), November 1967, pp. 201-213. 





CHINA, PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF 


Chin, Rockwood Q. P. "The Validity of Mainland China's Cotton Textile Statistics," 
Southern Economic Journal, January 1968, pp. 319-334. 





HONG KONG 
Asian Textile Survey, 1967/68. Hong Kong, Far Eastern Economic Review, 1967? 236 pp, 





JAPAN 


Foreign Capital Research Society. Statistics of Japanese Industrial Production, 1966, 
Tokyo, 1967. 57 pp. 
Japan, Social Insurance Agency. Outline of the Social Insurance in Japan. Tokyo, 
1967. 78 pp. 








KOREA, SOUTH 
Korea, Office of Labour Affairs. Labour Law of Korea. Seoul, 1967. 139 pp. 





SINGAPORE 


Chalmers, William E. Crucial Issues in Industrial Relations in Singapore. Singapore, 
Donald Moore Press, 1967. 312 pp. 





American Republics 


REGIONAL 


California, University, University at Los Angeles, Latin American Center. Statistical 
Abstract of Latin America, 1966. Los Angeles, 1967. 194 pp. [Its Reference 
Series No. 5} 

Pan American Health Organization. Migration of Health Personnel, Scientists, and En- 
gineers From Latin America. Report prepared by the PAHO Subcommittee on Migration 
for the PAHO Advisory Committee on Medical Research. Washington, Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, 1966. 118 pp. [Scientific Publication No. 142] 











ARGENTINA 4 
Oficina de Estudios para la Colaboracidn Economica Internacional, Direccidén de Plani- 


ficacién y Estudios. Argentina Economica y Financiera. Buenos Aires, 1966. 
382 pp. 





BARBADOS 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial,and Overseas). Barbados: An Economic Survey, 1967. 
Bridgetown, 1967. 27 pp. 





COLOMBIA 
International Labour Office. Informe al Gobierno de Colombia sobre la adaptacién y 


readaptaci6n profesionales y el empleo de los invA4lidos, Ginebra, 1967. 86 pp. 
LOIT/OTA/Colombia/R.12 | 
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FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the 
regional offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, 
Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10001; 911 Walnut St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 64106; 219 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 60604; 1371 Peachtree St., NE., 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309; and 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 94102, 


LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 
BLS Report No.: Price BLS Report No. 

241 Austria (1963)....ccceeceee $0.40 297 Libya (1966)....... 
218 Bolivia (1962)...ccccceee -30 274 Malaysia and Singapore 
me a) eee 245 (1965). 
264 Burma (1964).......00. 
227 Ceylon (1962).....eee- 
217 Colombia (1962)....... 
220 Costa Rica (1962). 
242 Ecuador (1963).... 
280 El Salvador (1964) 
298 Ethiopia (1966).... 
223 Guatemala (1962)... 
324 Guyana (1967)..... 
Bem BEGCE CUES) ccccecs 
189 Honduras (1961)... 
303 India (1966). 
276 Iran (1964)... 
221 Iraq (1962)... 
315 Israel eee 
320 Jamaica (1967). ..cccee 
322 Jordan (1967) 
290 Laos (1965). 
304 Lebanon 


Mexico (1963)...... 
Morocco (1964), 

New Guinea (1964) 
New Zealand 

Nicaragua (1964).. 
Pakistan (1964).... 
Philippines (1963) 
Saudi Arabia (1964).. 
Spain (1965). 

Sweden (1964) 

Taiwan (1964), 
Thailand (1964).... 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Tunisia (1965) 

Turkey 

United Arab Republic (1964) 
U.S.S.R. (1964).... 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1473, 60 cents 

ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. (1964) BLS Bulletin 1384, 40 cents 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. (1967) BLS Bulletin 1539. $1.25 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE, (1966) BLS Bulletin 1497. 60 cents 

LABOR IN PERU. (1964) BLS Report 262. 40 cents 

UNIT LABOR COST IN MANUFACTURING: TRENDS IN NINE COUNTRIES, 1950-65. (1966) 
BLS Bulletin 1518. 30 cents 

WAGES IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES: REPORT ON THE JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPAN WAGE 
STUDY. (1966) $1 


Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the 
Office of Foreign Labor and Trade, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 


LABOR IN-SERIES 
BLS Report No.: BLS Report No.: 
191 Brazil. (1964) 243 Cyprus. (1963) 
224 Chile. (1962) 261 Nigeria. (1964) 
222 Colombia. (1962) 182 Sudan. (1961) 


MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS 
BLS Report No,: 
248 The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements. (1963) 
263 Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. (1964) 
283 Computation of Cost-of-Living Indexes in Developing Countries. (1964) 
302 How to Establish Current Reporting of Employment, Hours, and Earnings 
in Developing Countries. (1966) 


LABOR DIGESTS (2 to 4 pages, each country): 
Labor Conditions Africa--51 countries. (1966) 
Labor Conditions Asia and Australasia--36 countries. (1963-64) 
Labor Conditions Europe--29 countries. (1965) 
Labor Conditions the Western Hemisphere--26 countries. (1964) 


PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. (1962) BLS Report 210 
LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S.R. (1966) BLS Report 311 
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